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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 1 

BY F. M. COLBY 



As a political commentator Wu Ting-Fang seems too 
much under the constraint of diplomatic expediency to say 
anything that might set the mind going, and his remarks 
on American government and public men are elementary 
and non-committal. In this field, to use a phrase of Mr. 
Howells, he " does his boldest thinking along the safest 
lines." He believes, for example, that four years is too 
short a term for the President, that the divergence of State 
laws should be remedied, that people often vote as their 
bosses dictate, that railway stock is too often watered, that 
our customs regulations are obnoxious, and so forth, and 
even for these mild disparagements he often hastens to 
atone : 

If I should be asked my opinion, notwithstanding - all that I have above 
said concerning the United States, I should have to acknowledge that I 
believe that America is one of the few nations which have fairly well 
approximated the high ideal of a well-governed country. 

On the other hand, when he writes in his own person as 
an observer of our morals and manners he is candid, criti- 
cal, sometimes provocative, and always interesting. Despite 
his long stay in this country, and his many American 
friends, he cannot disguise the fact that at bottom he re- 
mains altogether alien. To this alone the book owes its 
value and not to its more or less mechanical flourish of in- 
ternational benignity. 

In writing the following pages ... I have not scrupled to frankly and 
freely express my views, but I hope not in any carping spirit; and I trust 
my American readers will forgive me if they find some opinions they can- 
not indorse. I assure them they were not formed hastily or unkindly. In- 
deed, I should not be a sincere friend were I to picture their country as 

1 America, Through the Spectacles of an Oriental Diplomat. By Wu 
Ting-rang. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1914. 
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a perfect paradise, or were I to gloss over what seems to me to be their 
defects. 

This comes of taking too seriously the journalistic tra- 
dition that we of to-day are in the same tender condition 
as we were at the time of Dickens's first visit. Newspapers 
are some seventy years behind the times in this matter, and 
reviewers quite generally assume even now that we read 
each new traveler's note-book merely to find out whether 
he approves of us. Love me, love me not, we are supposed 
to be saying as we turn the leaves, like girls pulling petals 
from a daisy. I have never met a man who read the notes 
of a transatlantic impressionistic observer from any other 
motive than curiosity. I have seldom read a review that did 
not assume that we read these things solely for the fortifi- 
cation of our patriotism and the corroboration of our self- 
esteem. " Wu Ting-Fang Thinks Well of America " will 
probably be the head-line of many a newspaper notice of 
this book. Journalists are the antiquarians of patriotism. 

As a matter of fact, when our former Ambassador writes 
flatteringly about us he is not only perfunctory and indiffer- 
ent, but sometimes flatly incredible. 

One of the things which arouses my admiration is the due observance 
by the people of the existing laws. . . . Every one obeys them, from the 
President to the peddler, without any exception. 

When politeness is carried so far as that, it makes one very 
uncomfortable. 

Concerning an educational fad for self-government in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, he says : 

I was assured by the school authorities that this system of self-govern- 
ment worked admirably; it not only relieved the teachers of the burden 
of constantly looking after the several hundred pupils, but each of them 
felt a moral responsibility to behave well, for the sake of preserving the 
peace and good name of the school. Thus early imbued with the idea 
of self-government and intrusted with the responsibilities of its adminis- 
trations, these children when grown up take a deep interest in Federal 
and municipal affairs, and, when elected for office, invariably perform 
their duties efficiently and with credit to themselves. 

And in the following passage one might think him bitterly 
ironical : 

Any one with ordinary intelligence and with open eyes, who should 
visit any city, town, or village in America, could not but be impressed 
with the orderly and unostentatious way in which it is governed by the 
local authorities. 
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But neither his heart nor his head is in these observations. 
They are the mere exaggerations of ambassadorial civility, 
meaning little or nothing. 

His own point of view appears in the discussion of such 
matters as the "Western notions of " getting on in the 
world," expansion, and the duty of the " superior race." 
The fundamental difference between the Orient and the Oc- 
cident, he says, is that the "Western State forces its citizens 
to fight, whether or not they believe in the justice of the 
cause. 

Chinese rebellions are said to "live on loot," i.e., on the forcible con- 
fiscation of private property, but is that worse than winning battles on 
the forcible deprivation of personal liberty? This is nationalism gone 
mad! . . . With us government is based on the consent of the governed 
in a way that the Westerner can hardly understand, for his passion to 
expand is chronic. 

In China the principles on which the social system rests 
are " brotherhood and the dignity of labor." 

What, I ask, is the advantage of adding to national territory? Let 
us examine the question calmly. If a town or a province is seized, the 
conqueror has to keep a large army to maintain peace and order, and 
unless the people are well disposed to the new authority there will be 
constant trouble and friction. All this, I may say in passing, is opposed 
to our Confucian code which bases everything on reason and abhors vio- 
lence. We would rather argue with a mob and find out, if possible, its 
point of view than fire on it. We have yet to be convinced that good 
results flow from the use of the sword and cannon. Western nations 
know no other compulsion. 

Territories acquired for the extension of trade are, he 
declares, an illusive gain. Great Britain has made of Hong- 
Kong, for example, a prosperous and self-supporting colony, 
but out of its half-million inhabitants only a few thousand 
are British; nearly all are Chinese; and the British enjoy 
no benefits that do not belong to every one else. For years 
the island has been a drain on the British revenues, and 
financially the British people have profited nothing. There 
is, of course, " prestige " — " an empty, bumptious boast 
dearly paid for by the British taxpayer." Trade may be 
had without seizing territory. Nor is there any force in 
the surplus-population argument, for there is no bar to the 
immigration of white people at least. And as to the neces- 
sity of naval bases, that presupposes war and invites the 
danger that it pretends to guard against. 
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He is greatly puzzled by the Westerner's belief in the 
superiority of his civilization. Civilization, he says, in- 
cludes humane conduct, fair dealing, and just treatment, 
and is first of all a " moral thing." The Chinese ideals of 
the civilized man are expressed in such sayings as, " He 
guards his body as if holding jade "; " he does not gratify 
his appetite, nor in his dwelling-place does he seek ease "; 
"without weapons he will not attack a tiger, nor will he dare 
to cross a river without a boat"; he will "send charcoal 
in a snowstorm, but he will not add flowers to embroidery. ' ' 
They inculcate reasonableness, self-control, moderation, and 
kindness. For thousands of years China has maintained so- 
ciety without the class hatred and class wars that have 
marked European history. Eeligion, which has little influ- 
ence on Western civilization, is the corner-stone of Chinese 
society, and morality holds the place which is assigned by 
the more practical West to economic propositions. In the 
West they measure life by accumulation ; the Chinese meas- 
ure it by morality. Family ties are stronger in the East; 
hence the social sense is keener and individual suffering is 
avoided. People in China have not enslaved themselves to 
wealth. 

We think as we contemplate the West that white people do not under- 
stand comfort, because they have no leisure to enjoy contentment. . . . 
We like luxury, but we like other things better. We love life more than 
chasing imitations of life. 

Why this assumption that Americans are superior to the 
Chinese in intellect, taste, education, and habits ? " Sir," 
said Lao-Tsze, " strive to keep the world in its simplicity — 
why so much fuss? The wind blows as it listeth, so let 
virtue establish itself. The swan is white without a 
daily bath, and the raven is black without dyeing itself." 
Progress does not necessarily affect the essentials of civili- 
zation, and material progress may involve the loss of spir- 
itual insight. For all their wealth, and their discoveries, 
inventions, modern improvements, industrial energy, the 
people of the United States are not so happy as the Chinese. 
Their poverty is by contrast harsher. There are more 
friendless and forlorn folk among them. In China no man 
is without friends save by his own fault. Wu Ting-Fang's 
own belief is that civilization will follow the spiral move- 
ment, which is the law of nature, and since it proceeded 
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from the East to the West, will return to the East, its origi- 
nal source. He also believes in reincarnation, and is under 
the impression that in a former existence he was born and 
brought up in the United States. He solemnly warns those 
white nations who advocate the policy of exclusion that in 
their next life they may be born in Asia, and will then them- 
selves suffer the injury they are now inflicting on the yellow 
races. 

In short, the United States is a wonderful country where 
millionaires abound, and young men without a penny may 
become railway directors, and young women may practise 
law, and seventeen and a half million pupils are enrolled 
in the public schools, and rich men endow libraries and 
marry their daughters to dukes, and women wear hats three 
feet in diameter, and you cannot look out of the window 
without seeing an advertisement, and there is the richest 
possible variety of truly Christian religions, and the people 
are so honest that they pay their fare in omnibuses with 
no conductor to collect it (a fact which he has noticed no- 
where but in America), and they are so eager to get on in 
the world that they do not stop to masticate their food, 
and when they retire from business they soon die. So he 
runs on, bewildered and trying to applaud. There is much 
in America to admire, he will say — after some mad assem- 
blage of discordant phenomena — luxuries and lynchings, 
peace movements and divorce. But he cannot disguise his 
suspicion that we have not, as he has seen us, attained a 
very reasonable balance in our lives. At the back of his 
unconverted Oriental intelligence there lurks the conviction 
that we have missed the main points of existence. 

He is in reality imperturbable and remote. To him our 
Western civilization is a rather dubious agitation on the 
surface of things. He has little sympathy with the strenu- 
osities of reform. In China, he says, people do not expend 
the same energy as in Europe and America in trying to 
make other people good. They try merely to be good them- 
selves, believing that their example, " like a pure fragrance, 
will influence others to be likewise." 

We think practice is as good as precept, and if I may say so without 
being supposed to be critical of a race different from my own, the thought 
has sometimes suggested itself to me that Americans are so intent on doing 
g'ood to others and on making others good, that they accomplish less than 
they would if their actions and intentions were less direct and obvious. 
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I cannot here explain all I mean, but if my readers will study what Li-Yu 
and Chuang-Tsz have to say about " Spontaneity " and " Not Interfer- 
ing," I think they will understand my thought. 

From what he says about the Western stage, it would 
seem that Wu Ting-Fang in his pre-existent state as a native 
of this country must have been a " tired business man, and 
will have to undergo two or three more reincarnations be- 
fore he can judge a Western play." The object of the 
theater is, he says, merely to provide amusement and moral 
instruction, and so strictly does he construe this that he 
condemns any serious play that ends tragically. Cock-fights 
and bull-fights are, he thinks, less brutalizing than the por- 
trayal of mental sufferings. Nobody benefits from watching 
a tragedy, ( and indeed a boy once killed his father with a 
knife after having seen a tragedy on the stage. Apparently 
there is no room in his philosophy for any " unpleasant " 
play, from -ZEschylus to Ibsen. Every right-minded person, 
requires, he says, that the villain be punished and virtue be 
rewarded, and he exclaims sorrowfully at the very small 
percentage of Western dramas from which, moral lessons 
can be drawn. As to the profession of acting, he believes it 
corrupts the mind and leads to deceitful conduct in private 
life. 

No one to whom sincerity is as the gums are to the teeth would wish 
to acquire the art of acting as though he were some one else. 

For this reason actors have been looked down upon in 
China from ancient times; and "no respectable Chinese 
family would think of allowing their son to go on the stage." 
There are lively comments on public dinners, business 
methods, dress, American brusqueness of manners and slow- 
ness of speech, wit, oratory, women, bad ventilation, over- 
eating, and many other matters already very copiously ' ' ob- 
served " in the literature of international impressionism, 
and he also says many things that we like to believe. But I 
have sought rather the points of departure. We no longer 
consult this branch of light literature for the reinforcement 
of our cherished convictions. We have long since abandoned 
the foolish demand that a visitor shall tell the truth about 
us. We merely desire to learn the truth about the visitor. 
For it is now pretty generally understood that our literary 
travelers are not describing an actual country, but a land 
that is peopled mainly by their own personal equations. 

F. M. Colby. 



